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PRODDED INTO INTERESTS 


A myth common to our American culture is that men and wom- 
en are born having interests. The young people grow up with 
the idea that at some moment there will develop within them 
an interest which will determine their choice of a career and 
shape their path through life. | have known students at college 
who were as appalled to discover that they had no clear and 
decisive interest as they would have been to discover that some 
vital organ was missing from their makeup. My own guess is 
that interests are not the cause of what people do, so much as 
they are the result. What we pass through, what we experience 
and learn and feel and read gives us our sense of direction and 
priority. The man who waits around to be interested in some 
particular job is likely never to take a job at all. So it is that at 
some point in the development of reading habits there must 
be a jump beyond what the child thinks he wants, there must 
be immersion in a new condition with the child gently, but 
perhaps not too gently, prodded by such remnants of discipline 
as today’s teacher retains. § There is much to be said for this 
kind of prodding and almost nothing, it seems to me, to be 
said against it. The healthy young American animal is not 
likely to be turned into a bookish recluse. As for being turned 
into a reader, all our experience suggests that the boy or girl 
who reads easily and widely moves with confidence through the 
realms of life, naturally interested in all that is going on, natu- 


rally a leader among peers. 


—AUGUST HECKSCHER, in Reading for Life, edited by Jacob M. 
Price, just published by the University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. 








Desperate Situation Described in Japan 


EDITORS’ NOTE—This letter was received 
in Nashville, Tenn., by the Presbyterian, 
U. S., Secretary of Overseas Relief and In- 
terchurch Aid, Paul B. Freeland. In his hearty 
endorsement of the appeal, Mr. Freeland 
also reports that Japan Church World Serv- 
ice immediately responded to the victims of 
Typhoon Vera. Church World Service also 
provided some funds and commodities. 
Church World Service centers are located at 
New Windsor, Md., and 4165 Duncan Ave., 
St. Louis 10, Mo 


DEAR FRIENDS: 


You have heard of the typhoon which 
struck Central Japan September 26. Na- 
goya is in the center of the stricken area. 
Providentially, all of our missionary fam- 
ilies are safe. 

I cannot begin to describe the extremely 
desperate situation. The report is that 
over 4,000 are dead or missing, over 8,000 
injured, and one million homeless. A large 
section of the southern part of the city is 
still under water, which cannot recede 
since the sea wall was destroyed and the 
area is below sea level. Helicopters and 
small planes can be heard flying overhead, 


rescuing victims and dropping emergency 
supplies. 

The pastors of the city went yesterday 
to outlying towns to investigate the situa- 
tion of the churches and Christians and 
to take them relief goods. In one town 
which we visited, the sea wall had broken, 
the sea rushed in and within one minute 
had completely inundated and demolished 
a section of the town. Already 300 bodies 
had been taken out of the debris and it 
is estimated that there are two or three 
hundred more still buried in the rubble. 
As we watched the bodies being removed, 
and the families watching grief-stricken, 
we realized how desperately and urgently 
these people need an expression of the 
compassion and comfort which Christ 
alone can give. 

All available facilities are being used 
to house, feed, clothe, and care for the 
homeless, but it cannot begin to meet the 
need. Last night at an emergency meet- 
ing, the Church World Service represen- 
tative said that an appeal had been made 
to CWS for more relief clothing and goods 
than they have anywhere in the Far East. 
The need will continue for many months 
to come. 





~AMIA FAILURE IN THE MINISTRY? > 


A Reply 


My Dear Brother: 


Your query in Tuk PRESBYTERIAN OvUT- 
100K (October 5) has been read repeat- 
edly, and I trust, thoughtfully. At the 
outset, let me express my gratitude for 
your honesty and forthrightness, a qual- 
ity which is too often lacking in many of 
us. Moreover, let me say that the points 
you have raised undoubtedly arise in the 
minds of many of us as haunting, per- 
sistent fears. 

To reply to your question is no easy 
matter, for ours is a generation that 
speaks ever boldly and sometimes bla- 
tantly of life as “success” or “failure.” 
Even in the Christian ministry one is in 
danger of being caught up in this motif. 
Though we guard against it, the idea as- 
serts itself. Thus we think not of “souls 
for the Kingdom,” but of the prodigious 
effort expended to keep our numerical 
gains greater than our losses. We yield 
to the temptation to seek members not for 
“Christ’s dear sake,” but to improve our 
statistical standing among the churches 
of our presbytery. As a result, we measure 
a man’s success by his increases and his 
failures by his decreases. 

The same pattern asserts itself relative 
to a church’s giving. Success is marked 
by an improved standing among the sev- 
eral churches of like size—failure by 
dropping down a notch or so on the “list.” 
That a revolution may be taking place 
among individuals as to their stewardship 
of possessions to Christ and his church is 
hardly noteworthy. 

The “success” mania may be witnessed 
in our attitudes toward our own ministry 
or another’s. A call comes from a church 
of larger membership, and we speak of 
“moving up the ladder.” Conversely, a 
man is “slipping” or, “Isn’t it too bad 
about so-and-so?” We forget that when a 
man is unreservedly committed to the 
ministry of Christ, “size” doesn’t matter 
a great deal; rather the opportunity to 
herald the Good News of God. 

You may earnestly inquire of me, “What 
are you trying to say, if anything?” Just 
this—what is success among us save the 
measure of man! Perhaps that measure 
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marks us as “success” or again, as “fail- 
ure.” But in the great eternity of things, 
who is to measure the labors of our lives? 
Are we content to leave the final issue 
in the hands of men, or are we so com- 
mitted to our ministry that we do our 
best as good workmen, seeking ever the 
glory of God? 

I do not question your commitment, nor 
do I doubt that you have worked until 
you have almost dropped from sheer ex- 
haustion. Who is there among us who has 
not wondered in his heart whether he is 
getting the task done—seeing about him 
all the apparent failures? But this I want 
to say—never give up, never—even though 
all about you seems to collapse—for the 
Lord looks upon your heart. 

Recently I was rereading A. J. Gossip’s 
volume on the ministry, In Christ’s Stead. 
Let me quote a passage which gave me 
courage and a new hope. Gossip writes 
that when he was in his first charge in 
Liverpool, Marcus Dods sent him a copy 
of John Caird’s Anniversary Sermons, re- 
cently published. “Whereas my mind,” he 
says, “stunned by the splendor of the 
thinking and the glory of the language, 
grew sick with remorseful sorrow for my 
own folk, condemned to listen, kindly 
souls, to my poor stammering, when, con- 
ceivably they might have been hearing 
that!” But Dods had little patience with 
my whimpers of self-pity, sent me a curt 
postcard—There are those whom God can 
reach through John Caird: there are oth- 
ers he can reach through you. You may 
safely assume that the Divine Mind knows 
its business, and sends the right man to 
the right sphere. Go on with your own job 
in your own way.” (Hodder & Stoughton, 
London, 1925. p. 20) 

Keep on at your work, my brother. Keep 
everlastingly at it in the sure knowledge 
that God is able to do more with your 
ministry than you can conceive. Know 
full well that you are not alone in your 
experiences and feelings. But above all, 
you are not alone in your life. The Great 
Commissioner is beside you, and he will 
see you through. 

A Brotner MINISTER. 


This is simply a plea to you whom we 
know are personally interested in Christ’s 
work in Japan for haste in doing what we 
are sure your love of Christ has already 
been urging you to do—to send relief 
clothing and supplies as soon as possible, 
The churches in this area are working 
together to distribute such supplies in the 
stricken areas, in order that the relief 
work may be done with a Christian wit- 
ness. You should send parcels to your 
nearest Church World Service Center. 

May our Lord take this overwhelming 
tragedy and make it an instrument for 
revealing his power, his love, and his 
glory. 

In Christ’s name, 

Your Nagoya Missionaries. 
Mr. AnD Mrs. MERLE KELLY 
Miss MARGARET ARCHIBALD 
Mr. aND Mrs. WALTER BALDWIN 
Mr. AND Mrs. JAMES COGSWELL 
Miss ANNA RUTH PERRY 
Miss ELIZABETH BLAKE 

Nagoya, Japan. 





Letters to the Editors 





Who - a -a There! 


Speed Limit on Prayers 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

There is a trend which I have noticed 
in worship—Presbyterian and otherwise— 
which has bothered me lately. Rather than 
continue complaining in private about it, 
I have decided to write this letter.... 

Perhaps this is not as widespread as 
it seems to me to be, but I have partici- 
pated in many worship services recently 
in which the leader, generally a minister, 
rushed through the Lord’s Prayer and/or 
the Apostles’ Creed as if they were neces- 
sary evils to be gotten out of the way as 
soon as possible. Perhaps other people’s 
minds grasp the meaning of words more 
quickly than mine, but I find that in the 
case especially of prayers and scripture 
which are very familiar, I must concen- 
trate very hard on the words and phrases 
in order not to lose their significance. 

At one service by a small group which 
I recently attended, a young theology stu- 
dent seemed to feel that it was his mission 
(though he was not the leader) to set a 
much faster pace for the Lord’s Prayer 
and the responsive readings than that 
which was set by the leader, and which, 
to my way of thinking, was a very good, 
not a dragging, pace. Consequently, he 
was always a phrase ahead of us, which 
was most disturbing and distracting. His 
deliberateness in the matter made me 
wonder if this trend is being taught or 
absorbed in the seminaries these days. 
Perhaps it is simply unconscious, a re- 
action against too much “dragging” by 
the congregation in the use of hymns 
and responses, etc. 

I should like to suggest that pastors 
and leaders of worship be sure that they 
are genuinely praying, putting as much 
mind and heart into these oft-repeated 
words as they do into the prayers of their 
own words. I have never heard a preach- 
er rush through a pastoral prayer which 
was phrased in his own words. In such 
eases he is not dealing with something 
memorized, so he must think. However, if 
we do not think, and exercise our wills 
also (which calls for even more concen- 
tration), during any prayer, familiar or 
not, we might as well adopt the practice 
of the Tibetans and use prayer wheels. 
Emory University, Ga. JEAN TRAVIS. 
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| NEWS ROUND-UP 


e THE RomaAN CartHotic hierarchy 
in Germany is urging that Sunday work 
in Germany be restricted to an absolute 
minimum, for the sake of “the family and 
the people.”. . . e TWENTY-FOUR PROT- 
ESTANT clergymen in the suburban Har- 
risburg (Pa.) area joined in protesting 
plans of the Central Dauphin High 
School band to play at a professional 
football game on a Sunday. ... e UNI- 
rARIANS AND UNIVERSALISTS are study- 
ing a possible name change to “Unitarian 
Universalist Association” in case the two 
denominations carry through merger 
plans. e OpposITION By A Bishop 
of the (State Lutheran) Church of Den- 
mark to women clergy aroused parish- 
ioners’ protests in Denmark and the de- 
mand for government intervention. .. . 
e THE PROTESTANT CouNcIt of the City 
of New York has announced a 13-point 
action program in efforts to help curb 
the rising tide of juvenile delinquency. 

e PERMISSION HAS BEEN GRANTED 

by the Soviet government to film services 
of worship in the Moscow Baptist church 
for U.S. telecasts by the National Broad- 
casting Company. e Two RoMAN 
CatTHoLic biblical scholars have pro- 
posed that Catholics adapt the Protestant 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible into 
a Catholic edition as a means of further- 
ing Christian unity. Benedictine Fathers 
Bernard Orchard and Edmund Flood call 
the RSV “a scholarly rendering of Scrip- 
ture which is a delight to read; they say 
that with very little editing it could be 
made entirely acceptable to English- 
speaking Catholics.”. .. e THE NEWARK, 
N. J., Council of Churches has been or- 
ganized with Third Presbyterian Pastor 
J. Sanford Lonsinger as president. 
e FURTHER AMENDMENT to the Pledge 
of Allegiance to the U. S. flag is proposed 
by two Congressmen, making it read, 
“with liberty, equality, and justice for 
all... . THe Civit War diary of Chap- 
lain Oliphant M. Todd, Presbyterian 
pastor of New Lisbon, Ohio, has been 
added to the historical records of the 
Library of Congress. ... e THE MERGER 
oF the American Lutheran Church, the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church and the 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church 
next April will be called the American 
Lutheran Church (2,200,000 members) ; 
it will operate a single theological sem- 
inary with four units; and it will seek 
a $2 million special Jubilee offering in 
the vear following the union. 





| Visser 't Hooft Sees 


New Stage of Development 


GENEVA (RNS)—W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, 
general secretary of the World Council of 
Churches, declared here that the ecu- 
menical movement has reached a new 
stage of development and “we need se- 
rious, mature leaders who will carry it 
forward.” 

Describing the new stage as character- 
ized by “extension, complication and de- 
velopment,” he said “the time is over 
when the ecumenical movement was one 
of Christian people who had some gen- 
eral interest, some vague goodwill toward 
each other and some general hope that 
the church would play its part in the 
world.” 

Dr. Visser *t Hooft addressed students 
and guests at the opening session of the 
eighth term graduate school of the World 
Council’s Ecumenical Institute at nearby 
Bossey. In his talk, he placed special 
emphasis on the recent emergence of the 
Roman Catholic Church and the Russian 
Orthodox Church as “potentially active” 
centers of ecumenism. 


In Asia and Africa 


The WCC leader said the ecumenical 
movement has been extended geograph- 
ically in Asia through the new East Asia 
Christian Council and in Africa “the way 
in which the movement defines itself be- 


COMING EVENTS 
U.S.G.A. 1961—Dallas 


The invitation of Highland Park 
church, Dallas, Texas, has been accepted 
as the meeting place for the Presbyterian, 
U. S., General Assembly in 1961. Ac- 
tion was taken by the permanent com- 
mittee on the Office of the General As- 
sembly. 


Youth Quadrennial 


Richmond, Va., will be recommended 
for the Presbyterian, U. S., Youth Quad- 
rennial December 27-30, 1960, with 
Grace Covenant serving as the host 
church and housing being provided at the 
Presbyterian School of Christian Edu- 
cation, Union Seminary and Richmond 
hotels. Enrollments for this quadrennial 
will be limited to students in college and 
older. Final decisions will be made by 
the planning committee in November. 








comes of greater importance all the time.” 

“(Questions arise,” he said, “particu- 
larly with regard to the unity sought by 
the ecumenical movement in relation to 
both mission and renewal. We see that 
unity cannot be unity that is empty. It 
must be at the same time a unity that is 
renewal. 

“The question also arises, ‘Is it the task 
of the World Council to bring the church- 
es together and then let them draw their 
own conclusions, or should the Council 
at certain points give a specific direction 
to the churches?’ ” 

Stressing that the ecumenical move- 
ment is “far more complicated” than be- 
fore, Dr. Visser ’t Hooft attributed this 
to the appearance of the Roman Catholic 
and Russian Orthodox Churches on the 
ecumenical stage. He said: 

“While it is now generally believed that 
the Ecumenical Council announced by 
Pope John XXIII will include only Ro- 
man Catholics, the Roman Catholic 
Church has seen the ecumenical move- 
ment as important for the total life of the 
church and we must take seriously this 
interest of theirs.” 

Turning to the Russian Church, Dr. 
Visser *t Hooft said that ‘on the whole, 
there are reasons to believe we can work 
out good relations with the Moscow Pa- 
triarchate in the coming years.” 


Visits Exchanged 

He cited the recent visit of two repre- 
sentatives of the Moscow Patriarchate to 
the World Council’s headquarters in 
Geneva and to the recent sessions of the 
Council’s Central Committee at Rhodes. 
In addition, he called attention to the 
forthcoming visit by WCC leaders to the 
Soviet Union. 

A total of 42 students from 17 coun- 
tries, representing nine denominations are 
enrolled at the Ecumenical Institute for 
the eighth four and one-half month 
course. Theme of the course is “The 
Ministry and Ministries Within the Life 
and Mission of the Church.” 


PRESIDENT’S EXAMPLE 


WASHINGTON, D.C. (RNS)—President 
Eisenhower has been thanked by a Bap- 
tist paper here for attending church on 
the Sunday he was host to Russian Pre- 
mier Nikita Khrushchev at Camp David, 
Md., and not using the excuse other 
church members so often do that “he had 
company.” 








Turck, at Centre, Looks 
At U.S. Policy in Asia 


Charles J. Turck of New York City, 
former Centre College president and now 
executive director of The Japan Inter- 
national Christian University Founda- 
tion, has declared that “three aspects of 
our foreign policy that might work 
against good relations with Japan are: 

“1, The continuance of a non-recog- 
nition policy toward Red China. 

“2. The maintenance of tariffs. 

“3. Certain aspects of the armament 
race.” 

Dr. Turck, Centre’s president from 
1927 to 1936 and dean of the University 
of Kentucky Law School from 1924 to 
1927, spoke at a Centre convocation. He 
said: 

“It could be that the United States 
would prolong its non-recognition policy 
until the pressure in Japan for Chinese 
trade would be stronger than the Kishi 
government could resist. In such a case, 
a friendly party might be voted out of 
office and a less friendly opposition party 
might take over. American foreign policy 
should keep these realities in mind. The 
opposition to the Kishi government for- 
mally advocates trade with China, re- 
gardless of the American attitude.” 

In regard to U.S. armament and se- 
curity policies, Dr. Turck said that the 
Japanese people are critical at three 
points: 1. In general they do not believe 
that the United States is doing all that 
should be done to end forever the testing 
of nuclear weapons. 2. The Japanese 
do not like the American air bases on 
their islands. 3. A large part of the Jap- 
anese people is pacifist. So strong is this 
pacifist sentiment that last July 6 Kishi 
announced that he would not present the 
revised Security Treaty until January, 
1960. 

Emphasizing that Japan cannot feed 
its own people and ‘“‘must export or die,”’ 
Dr. Turck pointed out that “Japan ships 
more of its exports to us in the United 
States than to any other country in the 
world, but it also buys from us more 
than from any other country and it buys 


from us more than twice what it sells 
to us. These are the basic facts to be 
kept in mind when one weighs the net 
results of what Japanese importations 
do to American-made products.” 
Complicated Problems 

Dr. Turck said that the questions on 
tariffs, non-recognition of Red China, 
and the armament race are “extremely 
complicated and would seem to require 
the closest consultation with the Japan- 
ese government. Regardless of detailed 
criticisms, however, Japan and its people 
recognize America and its people as 
friends. We stand together on the side 
of the free world. Without this friend- 
ship, the United States would probably 
lose the whole of eastern and southeastern 
Asia.” 

The former Centre president, speak- 
ing later before the United Church Wom- 
en, described the significance of the In- 
ternational Christian University in 
Tokyo “not only as an expression of 
Christian purpose but also as the basis 
of hope for greater Christian usefulness 
in Japan.” Founded in 1949 and repre- 
senting 15 American Protestant denom- 
inations, the university has 770 students 
and 71 full-time faculty members. 

Dr. Turck was president of Macalester 
College, St. Paul, Minn., for 19 years 
until his retirement there last year. 


SPOTLIGHT 


King College, Bristol, Tenn., will re- 
ceive a $150,000 bequest from the estate 
of O. L. White of Knoxville, oldest mem- 
ber of the board of trustees, who died 
Sept. 21. 





The Presbytery of Kansas City (UP- 
USA) is working as fast as possible to 
expand its Camp and Conference Center 
to serve at least 900 campers. Already 
a dining-lodge building, eight cabins, and 
one trailer unit have been completed. 





THEODORE A. GILL 


Inaugurated at San Francisco. 


GILL IS INAUGURATED 
AT SAN FRANCISCO 


Theodore A. Gill has been inaugurated 
as the fifth president of San Francisco 
Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, 
Calif. The theme of the inaugural cere- 
monies was “The Church and _ its 
Schools.” 


The General Assembly's Stated Clerk, 
Eugene Carson Blake, gave the keynote 
address on “A Learned Ministry as a 
Major Ground for the Presbyterian Prac- 
tice of Ordination.”’ A group of five west- 
ern Presbyterian college presidents dis- 
cussed “The Church and its Colleges.” 

Princeton Seminary’s President James 
I. McCord spoke on “The Idea of a Re- 
formed Seminary,” while the president 
of McCormick Seminary, Arthur R. Mc- 
Kay, delivered an address on “The Sem- 
inary: Servant and Critic of the Church.” 

Other notable speakers and church 
leaders participated during the two-day 
ceremonies. 





LOGAN MEMORIAL—This new Christian center at 
Tokushima City, Shikoku, Japan, is in operation and 
serving as a memorial to the missionary labors of 
Charles A. Logan who served in that country 1902-40. 
It is used for interdenominational meetings and evan- 


4 


gelism, for lectures, study groups and retreats. 
large hall will accommodate 200 persons and Japan- 
ese rooms are available for 20 persons for lodging. 
Christian literature will be sold and circulated from 


The 


the center. 
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e@ A suggestion is offered as ‘something to think about’ 
in meeting the need for long-range and overall planning 


A PRESBYTERIAN “ACADEMY” 


T WAS MY GOOD FORTUNE this 

past May to see the editor of THE 
PRESBYTERIAN OuTLOOK at Indianapolis. 
We chanced to leave the General Assem- 
bly on the same train and sat together 
for several hours. 

As we talked together about church 
matters, I mentioned an idea which has 
been in my mind for several years con- 
cerning more effective long-range plan- 
ning in the church. He has kindly sug- 
gested that it be given the light of day 
by some brief statement to be used in 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OuTLOOK. The idea 
is not wholly new or original, but I have 
seen little discussion of it in church 
publications. 

We were discussing the desirability 
and necessity for a large and wise states- 
manship in the life of the church. Cer- 
tainly the art of statesmanship is a very 
practical one and is constantly concerned 
with the practical government of people. 
This is the nobler meaning of the word 
“politics” used frequently in a depreciat- 
ing and condemnatory sense. But we 
know that statesmanship without politics 
is wholly impracticable, in fact, impos- 
sible. There is no way for a group of 
mere intellectuals wisely to formulate or 
present ideal plans guaranteeing success- 
ful attainments of good government. Gov- 
ernment in state or in church has to do 
with people, and people are not ideal; 
nor is anyone wise enough to know how 
to secure for them, or even with them, 
a perfect social order. 


Plans and Implementation 


But surely we all agree that there is 
need for the best possible statesmanship 
in the conduct of any government. And 
certainly we need this in the life of any 
denomination of the church. Such states- 
manship must be founded on the concepts 
of the nature of the government and of 
the persons governed; its purposes and 
activities and theirs; and on the relation 
of these people with all other persons 
who do not live under their government. 
There must be long-term plans and there 
must be some consistent implementation 
of them if the government is happily to 
fulfill its functions. 

And such plans always exist, however 
imperfectly conceived or inadequately 
followed. But who is to make these plans 
in a denomination of the church? 





DR. PAISLEY now makes his home in Wyn- 
cote, a Philadelphia suburb. He was, before 
retirement, secretary of the Division of Edu- 
cation in Home, Church and Community of 
the Presbyterian, USA, Board of Christian 


Education. Before that he was president of 
Presbyterian, U. S., Assembly’s Training 
School. 


OCTOBER 26, 1959 


By EDWARD B. PAISLEY 


In the Presbyterian system we rely 
upon the General Assembly through its 
annual meetings, and through its per- 
manent committees and agencies, as they 
report to the General Assembly. Thus 
there is furnished an opportunity for the 
will of the church periodically to check 
and to approve or disapprove of the will 
of its agencies. Generally, however, the 
will of the agencies is most powerful, and 
should be, for these ordinarily represent 
the best knowledge most consistently ap- 
plied to the life of the church. 

These agencies have particular respon- 
sibilities, and cannot escape them. Nor 
can they escape the tendency to approach 
the larger problems of the church as in- 
terest groups. This is not to be con- 
demned. However, for this reason, the 
larger policies of the church tend to be 
made in piecemeal fashion. This is not 
too much to be deplored; for, after all, 
the agencies represent overall the great 
interests of the church, and fortunately 
we generally have many of the best states- 
men of the church in these agencies— 
men who have and use a wide perspective 
of Christian statesmanship. 


Some of the Wisest 


Would it, however, be possible to im- 
prove this system in full accord with 
Christian and Presbyterian principles? 
Could we have a kind of “Academy of 
the Presbyterian Church”—I use the 
term “Academy” as it is used, for ex- 
ample, in France with reference to a 
national association of the best qualified 
scientists or artists to advance these con- 
cerns in the life of the nation. Of course, 
“college” is a possible term and is so 
used by the Catholic Church in “College 
of Cardinals”—a good term however as- 
sociated with, to us, some unfavorable 
connotations. Whatever term might be 
chosen to designate such a group, could 
we not wisely have some of our best and 
wisest leaders chosen by the General 
Assembly to make it their business to 
consider the many problems of true 
church statesmanship, especially in the 
light of future development, and to sug- 
gest the best policies for the future? I 





INQUIRY 

What do Outlook readers 
think of the possibilities of 
some such plan as is here pro- 
posed, adapted as might be 
necessary? Will you send us 
your comments — 25 to 50 
words?—Editors. 











have written “suggest” because it seems 
to me that there would be much wisdom 
in limiting the power of such a body 
wholly to recommendations to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Power it would have. 
Many might fear too much power. But 
surely the power of wisdom is not to be 
feared because it might result in changes 
in the power which is purely executive. 
This group, however, should have no 
administrative relation to the agencies. 

Of course, there are many aspects here 
not mentioned. Whom to be chosen? For 
how long? How to prevent stolidity? 
Impracticability? Undue influence? etc., 
etc. I have not discussed these, but throw 
out this suggestion as “something to think 
about.” 


Presbyterian Official 
Scores Program ‘Fixers’ 


New York (rRNS)—Officials respon- 
sible for “fixed” television quiz shows 
were scored here by a Presbyterian radio- 
TV spokesman for “completely sacrific- 
ing” ethics, truth, morality and honor 
to achieve popular shows with high view- 
ership ratings. 

The charge was leveled in an open 
letter to eight executives of the country’s 
major TV networks and the chairman 
of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission by Lawrence McMaster, Jr., ex- 
ecutive director of the Department of 
Radio and Television of the United Pres- 
byterian Church, USA. 

By “deifying popularity,” he said, he 
industry had relegated quiz winners, new 
‘intellectual heroes” of American youth, 
“‘to the level of fight-fixers, influence ped- 
dlers and racketeers.” 

Commenting on rigged TV quiz scan- 
dals disclosed in House subcommittee in- 
vestigations, Mr. McMaster said that for 
the church to be silent on the issue would 
be “a sin of omission.” 

“To the men who are charged with 
the responsibility of buying, selling, pro- 
ducing and otherwise controlling the pro- 
gramming that is seen in America,” he 
wrote, “we have this to say: you must 
examine vour responsibility to the people. 

“Your prime responsibility is not to 
the sponsor, nor to the network but to the 
people. The air is legally and rightfully 
theirs; you have franchise only. . .. By 
making popularity the main criterion, 
you have actually broken faith with the 
people.” 





Cherokee Presbytery in Georgia has 
established a new minimum gross salary 
of $5,000 for ministers serving churches 
or fields in that presbytery. 
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The author, Dr. Thiessen, with the subject of his article, in the Monmouth 





chemistry laboratory. 


Formosan with a Concern 


By GARRETT W. THIESSEN 


IMOTHY LEE came to Monmouth 

College campus in the fall of 1958. 
He is increasingly a part of its inner 
life. His background is truly cosmopoli- 
tan. He was born on Formosa in 1939 
of mixed native and Chinese stock. His 
father was American-educated and is 
Christian. Religiously, Tim followed the 
paternal footsteps. 

The family lived in Japan for seven 
years, and Tim would feel more at home 
there than in his native Formosa. He 
himself looks Japanese and carries many 
Japanese mannerisms. These include a 
delicate and considerate courtesy seldom 
matched in our brusquer Occidental 
world; a deference toward elders and 
teachers; a continuing, restless industry, 
and passion for order; and a consuming 
thirst for knowledge and skill. 


To the Laboratory 


With a vague intention of becoming 
a medical doctor, Tim made his way to 
the chemistry department shortly after 
reaching the Monmouth campus. There 
he was enthusiastically received by the 
staff as his talents became manifest. He 
in turn shifted his professional aims to- 
ward chemistry. He is now in the sopho- 
more analytical course; weighing, titrat- 
DR. THIESSEN has been a member of the 
Monmouth chemistry department since 1930 
and department head since 1952. In 1957 
he was chosen by the Manufacturing Chem- 


ists’ Association as one of the six outstanding 
chemistry teachers in the nation. 


ing, questioning, puzzling over the fun- 
damentals. He undertook a_ research 
problem and mastered the unfamiliar cir- 
cuitry involved. He meanwhile performs 
a diligent assistantship, and finds time to 
be unofficial (and unremunerated ) helper 
to faculty, students, and townpeople, ac- 
cording to circumstantial need and oppor- 
tunity. 

He is an honor student. He teaches 
judo to YMCA classes. He warned his 
students of impending sore muscles and 
was disconcerted to find they came upon 
him, too, because of his long disassocia- 
tion from this strenuous Oriental activity. 
He is learning precision rifle shooting 
from his faculty adviser, who is an ardent 
targeteer. He knows seven languages. 

Tim’s main preoccupation, shared also 
with his adviser, is the Kingdom of God 
promoted by Jesus of Nazareth. No re- 
ligious fanatic, Tim has a faith which 
must pass laboratory tests in the human 
field. He transferred his membership 
from the United Church of Japan to the 
Second United Presbyterian Church. 
Therein, he joined a Sunday school class, 
emphasizing the continuing role of the 
faith of Jesus Christ in the human arena. 
He participated enthusiastically in all 
activities, including financial ones. How 
he stretches the slender resources of a 
self-supporting student to help keep a 
Korean orphan ward of the class is a 
mystery whose solution is known only to 
him. 


The World’s Hunger 


Tim has been active in recruiting other 
college students to this class. He has, 
however, larger ambitions for the college 
in Christ’s direction. He was informed 
of the availability of government foods, 
through CARE and Church World Serv- 
ice, for the hungry of the world if Amer- 
icans will individually pay to send it. 
Swift mental multiplication of 24 CARE 
pounds or 400 CWS pounds by the en- 
rollment of the college displaved a fas- 
cinating panorama of tons of food mov- 
ing hunger-ward to his mind’s eye. His 
response to his informant was that we 
should be acting on this information in- 
stead of discussing it. Presently, the in- 
formant found himself associated with 
Tim and Tim’s roommate (an impend- 
ing Baptist medical missionary and a 
chemistry major, also) in a dollar-a- 
week-from-each pact to send food to the 
world’s misery, in the name of Christ. 
Another student has since joined. 

Tim has come through difficult ways. 
He, for instance, has been shot at. He 
rejoices to be in America now. His future 
is uncertain. But, he says, America has 
been so good to him that he feels he must 
be helpful to others. 

He challenges the students of his own 
and other campuses, together with all his 
fellow-Christians everywhere, to a pro- 
gram of sacrificial helpfulness. He 
thinks, as do some of us, that our only 
defense against communism and war, is 
in our erection of an outpost of the Naz- 
arene’s kingdom in each accessible area 
of the earth. 





The new president of the Moun- 
tain Retreat Association (Mon- 
treat, N. C.), C. Grier Davis, of 
the First church, Asheville, N. 
C., has assumed his new duties 
and will terminate his pastoral 
responsibilities as soon as pos- 
sible. 
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BETTER BUSINESS BUREAU WARNS 
AGAINST VANITY PRESS CLAIMS 


New YorkK—Aspiring authors can dis- 
cover much about the perils and pitfalls 
of subsidy publishing from the September 
bulletin of the National Better Business 
Bureau. 

“Despite all the warnings and all the 
exposes over the years, the vanity press 
still flourishes,” the bulletin reports. “Al- 
though subsidy publishing can be, and is, 
an entirely legitimate business when per- 
formed for an author’s own private print- 
ing and distribution, it takes on the na- 
ture of a racket when used to dupe ama- 
teur authors into paying promoters for 
the publication of their own literary ef- 
forts through misrepresentation and flat- 
tery. 

“The vanity press preys upon the hopes 
and dreams of would-be-authors by flatter- 
ing them into believing that their at- 
tempts at poetry, literature or song writ- 
ing merit publication. It talks about sales 
and royalties so as to imply that amateur 
authors may get their money back—and 
more—and thereby induces the gullible to 
sink their savings in a _ self-subsidized 
publishing venture in a bid for immor- 
tality.” 

Two Years, Five Orders 


During the past two years, the bulletin 
reports, the Federal Trade Commission 
has ordered five vanity publishers to quit 
misrepresenting the character of their 
business and the services they perform for 
authors. The publishers are Vantage 
Press, Comet Press, Greenwich Book 
Publishers, Exposition Press and Pageant 
Press, all of New York. 

All have signed consent orders with the 
FTC for settlement purposes but did not 
admit they had violated the law. A sec- 
ond complaint against Exposition Press, 
charging that it “falsely advertises it pays 
authors a 40% royalty on books it pub- 
lishes,” was issued May 25 and is still 
pending. 

While the subsidy publishers have 
agreed to cease and desist orders in the 
past, the FTC points out: 

“To flatter an author for the sole pur- 
pose of taking his money is a deceptive 
practice which can be halted by an FTC 
order, but this is small consolation for the 
victimized writer whose hard work and 


high hopes have been abused in order to 
provide the vanity publishers quick profit.” 


Publisher’s Pattern 

The subsidy publisher’s pattern was 
described by the FTC in the NBBB bul- 
letin as follows: 


“The vanity publisher invites an author 
(usually through advertising) to submit 
his manuscript for sincere and construc- 
tive evaluation by an impartial expert. 
The author is told his manuscript has 
been accorded ‘the most enthusiastic 
reader reports in many a month.’ Indeed, 
the firm’s own top executive could not 
resist likewise becoming enchanted with 
the manuscript’s merit. 
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“With this bait in the sales trap, there 
ensues correspondence referring to pro- 
motional advertising, multiple editions, 
foreign sales, movie and TV rights, best 
seller lists and literary awards. 

“Next comes the contract whose fine 
print has the effect of requiring the au- 
thor to pay all costs of the first (and 
nearly always the last) edition. The same 
fine print spares the publisher any solid 
financial responsibility for promoting the 
book. In short, the ‘cooperative publish- 
ing plan’ assures the profits to the vanity 
publisher and the costs to the author. The 
costs, incidentally, must be paid in ad- 
vance. They may run as high as $6,000, 
depending upon the book’s size and the 
initial print order.” 

Warning Signals 

The FTC cited several warning signals 
to enable a writer to distinguish a vanity 
publisher from a reputable publisher. 

1. The vanity publisher invariably in- 
sists on advance payment of a cooperative 
publishing fee. 

2. Unlike the vanity houses, reputable 
publishers never advertise for cooperative 
publishing ventures. They do however, 
during negotiations, occasionally ask au- 
thors to share expenses, particularly 
when it is mutually conceded that the 
book will not command wide popular in- 
terest. 

3. Vanity houses advertise spectacular 
royalties, with 40° not uncommon. 

4. Vanity houses are hard put to point 
out happy former customers. 


Typical Claims 

Among the typical claims made by 
vanity publishers which the FTC ordered 
abandoned are the following: 
e That none of the books published by 
them has resulted in a failure. 
e That sales will warrant more than one 
edition of a book. 
e That they recommend for publication 
only those manuscripts with literary merit 
and sales appeal. 
e That they supply authors with the 
same promotion services that the largest 
book publishers give their big-name best- 
selling authors. 
e That they have salaried traveling 
salesmen who spend all their time selling 
only their books. 
e That their books generally are pur- 
chased in large numbers as a common 
practice by leading libraries. 
e That their promotion always results in 
placement of their books in book stores 
in the vicinity of the author’s home. 


Advice to Amateurs 

The NBBB bulletin offers advice to 
amateur authors to help them avoid being 
victimized by a vanity publisher. 

1. Discuss your writing ambitions with 
knowledgeable people locally whom you 
know you can trust. 

2. If a publisher asks you to pay any- 


thing or to buy anything, realize that you, 
either alone or with others, are bearing 
the costs and assuming the risks of pub- 
lication and that the publisher will make 
his profit from you rather than from the 
possible public sale of a book or song. 

3. Don’t be fooled by references to 
possible royalties from publishers who 
want you to pay. Ask for the names of 
15 or 20 other authors who have paid 
to have their works published and have 
received back in royalties the amount 
they paid the publishers or more. 

4. Don’t be fooled by flattering fore- 
casts about the importance of your work 
and its prospective impact upon the liter- 
ary or musical world. Publishers who 
believe they have marketable material 
will risk their own money in publishing 
it, not the author’s. 

5. Don’t let your vanity get the better 
of your judgment. 


Reprinted with permission from the Sept. 14, 
1959 issue of Advertising Age. Copyright, 
1959, Advertising Publications, Ind. 





Church of Scotland 
Aids to Worship 


THE BOOK OF 
COMMON ORDER 
Of the Church of Scotland 
(last printed in 1957). With in- 
creased material available for 
seasons of the Christian Year. 
With a new lectionary. $2.50 


PRAYERS FOR THE 

CHRISTIAN YEAR 
Revised and Enlarged (1957 
printing) by the Church of 
Scotland’s Committee on Pub- 
lic Worship and Aids to Devo- 
tion. $2.50 


LET US PRAY 

A Book of Prayers for Use 
in Family Worship, Church 
Schools and Fellowships, Pub- 
lished by the Committee on 
Public Worship and Aids to De- 
votion of the General Assem- 
bly of the Church of Scotland. 
$2.00 


A DAY-BOOK OF PRAYER 

For the Private Use of Young 
Men and Women; Daily Devo- 
tions for Four Weeks; Prayers 
for Special Occasions. (Despite 
an unrevised prayer mention- 
ing the League of Nations, this 
is a helpful aid.) 75¢ 


All four books ordered 
together: $7.50 


OUTLOOK BOOK SERVICE 
512 East Main St. Richmond 19, Va. 
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EDITORIAL 


A Lesson in Courage 


We do not publish memorial tributes 
in these columns and this is not one. It 
is a factual report of the courage dis- 
played for many years by a young man 
who kept battling against terrific odds. 

Walter Robertson Taylor died October 
7 (OurLooK, Oct. 19) as a result of a 
fall down a flight of stairs at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia where, at 28, he was 
pursuing studies looking toward the 
Ph.D. degree. Most people with anything 
like his handicaps would have given up 
long ago to spend the rest of their lives 
in a chair. 

Born of missionary parents in China, 
he lost his mother in the early months of 
his life. At the age of four he suffered a 
crippling form of arthritis which left him 
permanently bed-ridden or on crutches. 
Despite this, he graduated from the Dar- 
lington School in Rome, Ga., and when 
his family lived in Milledgeville, he 
studied at the Georgia State College for 
Women, later completing his work for his 
A.B., and M.A. at Southern Methodist 
University in Dallas. 

During his undergraduate years he was 
operated upon several times and was pro- 
vided with plastic hip joints and knee 
adjustments which enabled him to get 
about with the aid of crutches. 

With these handicaps he began teach- 
ing English at Belhaven College where 
he continued until he was stricken with 
tuberculosis. When this was overcome, 
after a term of hospitalization, and his 
family moved to assume duties with the 
Presbyterian, U. S., Board of Christian 
Education, he made his plans to seek 
his doctorate in English at the University 
of Virginia. However, the onslaught of 
tuberculosis was accompanied by a con- 
dition which left him almost blind. He 
could not recognize people by sight; he 
could not read. 

Nevertheless, he determined to arrange 
for his reading to be done where possible 
with the aid of classmates and by tape 
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recordings. At the time of his death a 
Dallas friend was collecting books from 
the university library. These were to be 
read into a tape recorder by another 
friend, thence to be transcribed to long- 
play discs for the Ph.D. candidate to 
hear, thus to fulfill his reading require- 
ments. 

In the midst of these plans for a de- 
manding undertaking, and while at- 
tempting the difficulties of a stairway 
alone and on crutches, the loss of balance 
and the fatal plunge came. 

Many a sermon has been preached on 
the inspiration that comes from sur- 
mounting difficulties. 

Let the name of Walter Taylor now 
be added to the list of those whose brave 
courage has lifted the spirits of their fel- 
lows; who have been unwilling to take 
it lying down. 


The Degree Mills 


In view of our occasional treatment of 
fraudulent activities related to various 
kinds of degrees, the appearance of the 
American Council on Education study, 
“American Degree Mills,” by Robert H. 
Reid, is warmly welcomed. This 100- 
page study ($1, 1785 Mass. Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C.) looks at the problem 
from many angles, with heavy emphasis 
upon bad attitudes created abroad and, 
to select another, the basic importance 
of state action. In regard to the latter, 
it is shown that 26 states have no legal 
control over educational institutions 
granting degrees. Here is an opportunity 
for concerned citizens. 

So far as Presbyterians are concerned 
on the church level, we repeat our earlier 
insistence that presbyteries have an im- 
portant responsibility in this field—to 


take relevant action wherever ministers 
are or have been involved in such traffic, 


Kinescopes Available 


The popular “Frontiers of Faith’ tele- 
vision program seen and heard in recent 
years over the National Broadcasting 
Company network is now offered church- 
es and other groups for use in congre- 
gational programs and the like (but not 
for local television purposes). These 
16mm black-and-white films offer an ex- 
tremely valuable source of help in stimu- 
lating discussion of vital issues under 
the direction of nationally-known lead- 
ers. They are 28 minutes long and there 
is no charge except a $5 service fee. 
Churchmen will do well to request the 
catalog from Kinescopes, Broadcasting 
and Film Commission, NCC, 475 River- 
side Dr., NYC 27. Among currently 
relevant topics: The Life of John Knox 
(That Unpleasant Protestant); Chris- 
tian Stewardship of Money. 


MONTREAT ADDITION 


It has been pointed out that in the 
October 12 mention of recent Mountain 
Retreat Association presidents, the name 
of the founder and first president, J. R. 
Howerton, was omitted. Dr. Howerton 
was indeed associated with this move- 
ment from the start and served as presi- 
dent for one year (1906) during the days 
when Montreat was being planned and 
before he accepted a professorship at 
Washington and Lee University. Others 
who assumed official responsibility in 
the early days were not listed in the 
story. The first full-time president of the 
institution was R. C. Anderson, whose 
term began in 1911. 


Good Enough for the World We Live In 


By JAMES McBRIDE DABBS 


ITH THE INJUNCTION of 
Jesus ringing in our ears, “Be ye 
perfect. . .” we know that no man is good 
enough. But we move toward our goal 
partly by stating it. “He who would gath- 
er immortal palms,” said Emerson, “must 
not be hindered by the name of goodness, 
but must explore if it be goodness.” 
“Goodness,” says Stephen Neill, in Chris- 
tian Faith Today, “is the capacity to take 
hold of a situation, any situation, and to 
extract from it the maximum of good 
which it can possibly be made to yield.” 
The only situations we can take hold 
of are present situations. One question 
about goodness, then, is this: Am I good 
enough for 1959? Have I the courage, 
the faith, to face the present situations? 
No matter about eternity, if a man cannot 
face the present he is good for nothing. 
Or, to put it differently, the only eter- 
nity we can face is now. 
Nineteen fifty-nine shows, among other 
things, democracy under challenge as 


perhaps never before. Though we think 
of this challenge as summed up in com- 
munism, its primary existence for us is 
in our own neighborhoods, even our own 
hearts. In facing communism’s challenge 
to democracy, are we good enough to be 
democratic ourselves? Especially are we 
good enough to recognize the Achilles 
heel of democracy in this country—our 
treatment, if we are white, of colored 
people—and begin to act democratically 
toward them? 

We may talk about saving the world 
for Christ—and sometimes we talk and 
act in this matter because we haven’t the 
love and faith to face our immediate situ- 
ation—but it’s the immmediate situation 
that is asking us, Are you good enough 
to tackle me? 

Life is always a case of putting up or 
shutting up. Let’s quit talking about 
goodness unless we are good enough to 
tackle the one situation that stares us in 
the face. 
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@ A look at older people 


“GOD BLESS US ALL” 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


Titus 2:2, 3. 


LADY ON THE TRAIN, discov- 

ering that I was a minister, told me 
with evident enthusiasm about her church 
and especially what it is doing for old 
people. This was one of those rare char- 
acters, as rare in the fair sex as in the 
homely one, who not only admit but claim 
to be old, not ageing nor “older,” just 
plain Old. This lady’s church, Grace 
Covenant of Asheville, N.C., originally 
colonized from the First Church, has a 
pastor who although only thirteen years 
in the ministry and not old himself, takes 
an intelligent Christian interest in old 
people and if this lady was any sample, 
has developed an enthusiastic department 
of the church too often non-existent. 

In a great many congregations, what 
becomes of the old people? One thing 
that sometimes happens is that they aren’t 
there. Of course, any visiting preacher 
can see a lot of grey, white and bald 
heads; but nobody at all will admit to 
being old, so these incurably ‘“middle- 
aged” people clog up the various organi- 
zations of the church, even (in one case 
observed by the writer) the Young Peo- 
ple’s Society of Christian Endeavor. In 
that particular example, there was no 
one in the Y.P.S.C.E. under forty, and 
the whole congregation was about as dead 
as dead could be. 


In other congregations, there may be a 
number who will admit to being old, and 
so they have resigned from everything. 
They come to church Sundays but the 
“activities” of the church (as if worship 
were not an activity) are not their dish. 
They are present, but only as scattered 
units, not as a united force. 


T GRACE COVENANT in Ashe- 

ville things are different. The old 
people are organized and they like it. 
They used to feel left out. Everything 
else was organized, there were special 
activities for the teen-agers, young adults, 
business women and what not. But not 
the old people. So now they have this 
group of their own. All I know about it 
comes through the enthusiasm of this one 
member, but if the rest have the same 
impression she has, it must be a wonder- 
ful crowd. 

This is not a recreation club, though 
they do play games and so on now and 
then. They began primarily as a prayer- 
group. Old people don’t make the best 
recruits for Sunday school teachers or 
choir members, as a rule; but their ma- 
turity should make them extremely valu- 
able in their support of the church 
through prayer. So this group has proved; 
but when they started out, many of them 
had never offered prayer in public in 
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their lives, and few were what might be 
called fluent in prayer. So the leader 
suggested that as they had a prayer-circle 
around the table, those who were unac- 
customed to praying aloud might just say, 
“God bless us all.” So that was the way 
they began; but they did not stop there. 
Most of those who at first could say only 
those four words, by now have gradually 
learned more about how to pray, and are 
quite definite and intelligent in their 
praying, and happy in it too. 


HAT CAN BE LEARNED from 

all this? First that old people are 
people, though a special class. Teen- 
agers are not less people because they are 
under twenty. Kindergartners are not less 
people because they toddle instead of 
walk. Oldsters are not less people be- 
cause they are over—wherever you think 
old age begins—nor because they may 
hobble instead of walk. Old people do not 
like to be written off before their time. 
As long as they are alive and in the 
church they want to be a live part of the 
church. They do not like to be members 
emeritus, they want to be members. 


Second, while old people can mingle 
with younger ones for mutual benefit, 
they like to get together as a special 
group just as younger people do. They 
have a fund of memories they can share 
only with others of their same age. 


Third, old people can learn, as the 
incident of the first prayer shows. Fur- 
thermore, putting two and three together, 
it is highly probable that this set of men 
and women who had never learned to 
voice a prayer in the presence of others 
since last they “said their prayers” at 
their mothers’ knees, would never have 
learned to pray aloud if they had been in 
a mixed group of old and young people. 
Old people are people, and all people 
are plastic; but while they can learn, they 
don’t especially care to have voungsters 
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watching them do it. 

Furthermore, old people want to be ac- 
tive. Everybody who writes about Re- 
tirement emphasizes this. Whether your 
retirement is to be successful and satisfy- 
ing, or the opposite, depends, we are told, 
on whether you can devise the right kind 
of activity for those years. Inactive re- 
tirement spells misery. Many so-called 
programs for older people assume that all 
Grandpa wants is to be amused. As a 
matter of fact, the kind of people who 
want nothing from life but entertainment 
seldom achieve grandparental status. 


ND FINALLY, we can learn, or be 

reminded, that old people have spirit- 
ual maturity seldom attained in younger 
years. Or if not, they have a maturity 
of experience which can support and give 
solidity to spirituality such as is not pos- 
sible for those whose treasury of ex- 
perience has as yet only a few trinkets to 
show. The second funeral this writer ever 
conducted was that of a blind butcher 
who had become a Christian only in his 
latest years. He visits occasionally a man 
now 86 years old, who did not become a 
Christian till he was about 65. Neither 
one has the kind of spiritual maturity 
they would have had if they had come 
to Christ in their youth, and both of 
them put together have had a shorter 
Christian experience, in terms of years, 
than the writer had had at that funeral so 
long ago. Nevertheless, these aged men 
both developed, because they were old 
and not in spite of it, a kind of spiritual 
strength, enthusiasm and insight for 
which adolescents and the middle-aged 
have simply not yet had the time. 

Old people have their own temptations, 
their obvious weaknesses and their be- 
setting sins, as Pastor Titus knew. But 
as Bishop Paul also knew, they are an 
asset to any church that knows what to 
do with them. 

é 6 «4 
ON THE social side religion is founded 
on reverence for personality, equal 
brotherhood, and love as implying prac- 
tically equal sharing with all.—SHer- 
woop Eppy. 
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FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 


MONDAY e We have heard of the Lost 
Generation, the Beat Generation, and the 
Silent Generation. Now comes Alfred 
Kazin to tell us that ours is the Alone 
Generation. According to the distin- 
guished literary critic, people today are 
seeking a private life, contracting out of 
society, concentrating on their own health, 
well-being, and domestic happiness. “In 
this mixed-up world,” say our staid 
young things, “‘all we have is each other.” 
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But Matthew Arnold was saying this 
much better a hundred years ago in 
Dover Beach. The whole poem is well 
worth looking into again by the modern 
preacher. 


TUESDAY @ One of the “signs of 
hope” in modern church life is a quick- 
ened interest in the layman, But most 
of the work is being done for him, to him, 
about him; hardly any of it is being done 
by him and with him. I recently heard 
of a five-man commission to consider 
the theological education of the layman— 
there wasn’t a layman on it! When are 
we going to ask the layman how he ex- 
periences the presence of God in the 
midst of his daily work? 

WEDNESDAY ¢ Who says we are not 
creative? In a recent competition set 
by the American Scholar, more than 
2,000 poems were submitted for judg- 
ment. And who says we are not reli- 
gious? Two of the three winning entries 
were poems on religious and_ biblical 
themes; one, the first-prize winner, by a 
Connecticut clergyman, on “Death and 
Resurrection”’; the other by a New Yorker 
staff writer, on “Jonah and the Whale.” 


THURSDAY e¢ Reflecting on the fore- 
going, I am more than ever confirmed in 
my feeling that a sermon ought to have 
more kinship with a poem than with 
an argument—a poem of praise of God 
kindling the heart of man. Richard Wil- 
bur called one of his recent collections, 
Great Praises; and now I see there is a 
volume by Theodore Roethke called 
Praise to the End. Would there were 
more praise in the pulpit, but it is a long 
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time since I heard a preacher obviously 
aflame with gratitude for what God has 
done in Christ. I could wish there were 
more sermons on “Thanks be to God for 
his unspeakable gift” and fewer on “Let 
us then be up and doing.” 

FRIDAY e A fanatic has been defined 
as a man who redoubles his vigor when 
he has forgotten his aim. It is the virtue 
of William Barclay’s Kerr Lectures, Ed- 
ucational Ideals in the Ancient World, 
that he shows brilliantly that ancient 
Jewry, Sparta, Athens, Rome, and the 
early Christian community, all had clear 
and precise ideas of what they were try- 
ing to do. The Spartans were intent on 
producing men of war; the Athenians 
were cultivating lovers of beauty and 
especially the beauty of Athens, etc. But 
what is the modern world trying to pro- 
duce? 


SATURDAY e In my Bible reading 
this morning I came upon, “My son, 
hear the instruction of thy father, and 
forsake not the law of thy mother.” Is 
that what we should be working for— 
parents who are also teachers. We have 
Parent-Teacher Associations, I know, 
but the hyphen is purely formal. How 
few parents are capable of, or willing to, 
teach their children anything! 


SUNDAY ¢ The editor of The Spec- 
tator has coined a new word. Discussing 
the recent TV appearance of President 
Eisenhower and Mr. Macmillan, he de- 
scribed their conversation as mostly 
“pulpitudes.” That gave me a nasty 
jolt. 


Four varieties of Presbyterians (U.S., 
UPUSA, Cumberland and Associate Re- 
formed) are uniting in Memphis this 
month in a Christian Crusade at the Ellis 
Auditorium, with Louis Evans of New 
York as the preacher. A citywide evan- 
gelistic visitation campaign followed by 
a personal visitation program has pre- 
pared for this effort, in which nearly 50 
churches are participating. 
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Davidson Frowns on 
Admitting Negroes 


Admission of Negro students to David- 
son College in North Carolina would not 
be “in the best interests of the college,” 
according to the trustees of that institu- 
tion. 

rhis was reported to the student body 
by President D. Grier Martin in a recent 
chapel talk. Unconfirmed reports of the 
situation have been circulated since last 
February, but this was the first public 
statement made by the administration 
touching the subject. 

“Tt has been an unwritten policy of 
this institution,” the president said, “that 
Negro students could not be admitted 
unless an action was taken by the trustees 
to this effect. 

“At the meeting of the trustees last 
February, the question was considered and 
discussed at length, and the decision was 
made that at this time it is not in the 
best interests to admit Negroes. 

“Since this was not a change in the 
actual policy of the college it was the 
opinion of the majority of the trustees 
that no announcement of this action 
should be made. This statement is being 
made to you now because of a great many 
rumors concerning the matter. 

“It is perhaps unnecessary for me to say 
to you that there is a wide difference of 
opinion on this matter among the David- 
son family. The problems connected with 
this issue will not be simple to solve. 

“It is my hope that we will face them 
with wisdom and understanding and that 
we will not be ashamed to pray to God 
for his guidance.” 

A special committee of trustees ap- 
pointed to study the question is under- 
stood to have voted 4-1 against admis- 
sion, but in the total body of trustees, 
the vote was relatively close. 


McConnell Scholarships 

In his same address to the students, Dr. 
Martin announced the establishment of 
ten Joseph Moore McConnell scholar- 
ships valued at up to $1,400 annually 
which will replace the George F. Baker 
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Scholarship program which were termi- 
nated a year ago. The McConnell scholar- 
ships are being provided on a permanent 


basis by Mr. and Mrs. Joseph M. Mc- 
Connell of New York City. Mr. Mc- 
Connell is a son of the late professor 
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of history and dean of the faculty whose 
name the scholarships bear. 

Dr. Martin also made reference to a 
recent student riot involving freshmen 
and upperclassmen. He expressed the 
hope that the student council will take 
measures to prevent such occurrences in 
the future. Then he concentrated on stu- 
dent behavior at required religious serv- 
ices. He said the conduct so far this 
year has been good on the whole, but 
some problems continue. He went on: 


“T doubt seriously if many of you real- 
ize the impression that is frequently made 
on people who attend these services. Many 
of them refuse to return. 

“It is my hope that you will give serious 
thought to what you as an individual 
should do to improve this situation.” 


Dana Gives 

Davidson has also announced a $200,- 
000 gift from the Charles A. Dana Foun- 
dation of New York toward the cost of 
a $600,000 Music and Fine Arts building 
to be named for President-Emeritus John 
R. Cunningham, now director of the 
Presbyterian, U.S., Foundation, Char- 
lotte, N. C. The arts center will include 
a 300-seat air conditioned theatre-concert 
hall. A committee is at work seeking the 
remainder of the needed funds. The Dana 
Foundation had earlier contributed a 
$400,000 challenge gift which resulted 
in the Dana Science Laboratories and a 
new 124-student dormitory. 


INCREASES SHOWN IN 
9 MONTHS’ GIVING 


Benevolences reported by Presbyterian, 
U. S., Assembly agencies for nine months 
of the church year (through Sept. 30) 
are as follows: 

ANNUITIES AND Retier (Atlanta), $195,- 
799 (last year, same time: $195,639); 
58.5% of the year’s budget (last year: 
37%). 

CuristTiAN Epucation (Richmond), 
$264,943 ($222,322); 31.5% (30.2%). 

CuurRcH EXTENSION (Atlanta), $642,005 
($599,974); 35% (31.7%). 


GENERAL Funp (Atlanta), $440,681 
($355,974): 33% (31.7%); INTERCHURCH 


AGENCIES, $9,018 ($11,381); 38.2% (40%). 
Wort_p Misstons (Nashville) $2,461,263 
($2,258,391); 54.3% (49.8%). 


In Knoxville Presbytery (U.S.) 
ground-breaking ceremonies were held re- 
cently for a $243,000 camp and confer- 
ence center at a site twelve miles below 
Kingston. Three units with five cabins 
and a lodge in each are projected. 
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Supreme Allegiance To God 
By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for November 8, 1959 
Acts 5:17-42. Printed Text 5:27-42 


To whom is our supreme allegiance 
due? A true Christian will answer, ‘To 
God and to him alone.” To whom is our 
supreme allegiance given? That is an- 
other question. Perhaps we ourselves do 
not know, until a test comes which cannot 
be evaded. 

The first such test came to the early 
disciples when the Sanhedrin, the gov- 
erning body of the Jews under the Ro- 
mans, forbade them to speak further in 
the name of Jesus. Peter and John re- 
plied: ‘Whether it is right in the sight 
of God to listen to you rather than to 
God you must judge; for we cannot but 
speak of what we have seen and heard” 
(4+:19-20). And not only they, but the 
whole company, filled with the Holy 
Spirit, continued to speak the word of 
God with boldness (4:31). 

A second test, under these circum- 
stances, was inevitable. Finally, we read, 
“the high priest rose up and all who were 
with him, that is, the party of the Sad- 
ducees, and filled with jealousy, they ar- 
rested the apostles and put them in the 
common prison” (5:17). 

It is important to note that once again 
it was the Sadducees who took the lead 
in moving against the apostles (cf. 4:1). 
They represented the privileged classes 
who benefitted the most from the Roman 
tule. If the Christian movement got out 
of hand there was danger that the Roman 
government would take all power directly 
into their own hands. The Sadducees 
naturally then opposed any popular 
movement that seemed to have revolu- 
tionary tendencies. They were jealous 
(5:17) not of the popularity of the apos- 
tles but for their own wealth and power, 
which was threatened by the growth of 
the Christian movement. That is made 
quite clear by the high priests’ indignant 
remonstrance: “We strictly charged you 
not to teach in this name, yet here you 
have filled Jerusalem with your teaching 
and you intend to bring this man’s blood 
upon us” (5:28). 

The night after their arrest, we read, 
“an angel of the Lord opened the prison 
doors and brought them out... .” The 
word “angel” in the Bible properly means 
a messenger and is used in a variety of 
senses. At times it seems to refer to some 
heavenly visitant, an “angel,” in the 
commonly accepted sense of the term. At 
other times it may refer to a human 
personage who serves as God’s messenger. 
We use the word in somewhat the same 
sense when we refer to a benevolent mind- 
ed woman as an “angel” of mercy. At 
still other times it seems quite clear 
that the reference is in the Bible to cer- 
tain impersonal forces used by God in the 
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accomplishment of his will. So the writer 
to the Hebrews quotes Ps. 104:4 which 
tells us that God makes his angels winds 
(1:7). Perhaps he was thinking of the 
time when God sent the east wind which 
drove back the waters of the Red Sea 
(Ex. 14:21). In 2 Kings 19:35 the 
“angel” which smote Sennacherib’s army 
was probably a pestilence. The reference 
to an angel here does not then necessarily 
denote a “miracle.” The escape of the 
apostles might have been due to the in- 
genuity of a fellow Christian, or to the 
connivance of a friendly jailor, or to the 
“accidental” failure of a lock. But in 
the conviction of the apostles it was not 
a matter of chance or luck. It was prov- 
idential. The escape had been made pos- 
sible through the action of one of God’s 
messengers or angels, whether personal or 
impersonal. Many of us are convinced 
that God’s angels are still at work, even 
though we never hear the rush of their 
wings. 

Of greater interest than their mode of 
escape is the decision of the apostles to 
resume their public preaching—without 
delay. 

The apostles knew now that the Sad- 
ducees were determined to put an end to 
their activities. They had disobeyed the 
solemn injunctions of the Sanhedrin, and 
could not expect to escape without pen- 
alty. We could not blame them if they 
concluded that now certainly the time had 
come to bear their witness in Judea and 
Samaria (cf. Acts 1:8) or at the least to 
cease their activities till the storm had 
passed. Seemingly though this never oc- 
curred to them. Instead they returned 
about daybreak to the temple, and re- 
sumed their instruction of the crowds that 
thronged about them. 

Meanwhile the Sanhedrin had assem- 
bled, and the chief priest ordered the 
apostles to be brought before them. The 
bailiff returned greatly mystified; the 
doors were shut, the guards were at their 
posts, but the prison room was empty. 
The high priests and the chief captain 
evidently suspected some treachery with- 
in their own ranks, and wondered to what 
it would lead, when a messenger appeared 
with the startling information: “Behold, 
the men whom he put in the prison are 
in the temple standing and teaching the 
people.” 

The captain and his officers hurried at 
once to the spot, and brought them to the 
Sanhedrin, Luke says, “without violence, 
for they feared the people, lest they 
should be stoned.”’ That phrase pictures 
graphically the popular support which 
the apostles enjoyed, and the ugly temper 
of the crowd which the slightest mistreat- 


ment of the apostles would have aroused. 
The chief captain would gladly have 
vented his spite upon the prisoners, but 
decided that in this case discretion was 
the better part of valor. 

When they finally came before the 
Council the chief priests went right to 
the heart of the matter: “We strictly 
charged you not to teach in this name, 
and behold you have filled Jerusalem 
with your teaching [a good evidence of 
their widespread success| and intend to 
bring this man’s blood upon us.” Here 
was the nub of the matter so far as the 
high priests were concerned. They were 
responsible for the crucifixion of Jesus. 
If, as seemed likely, the populace of 
Jerusalem was persuaded that they had 
crucified the Messiah, their own posi- 
tion, their very lives were endangered. 
And if they could not preserve order the 
Romans would take things in their own 
hands. Such revolutionary doctrine must 
be stopped, therefore, at all hazards. 

Peter answered for the entire company 
when he replied: “We must obey God 
rather than man.” We must not over- 
look the significance of Peter’s reply. 
His words meant that they must obey God 
rather than the Sanhedrin. It means 
that we must obey God rather than the 
state, that we must follow our own un- 
derstanding of the divine will rather than 
the solemn injunctions of the highest civil 
authorities. 

Jesus had said, render unto the state 
the things which belong to the state, and 
unto God the things which belong to God. 
But what if there comes a conflict be- 
tween the two? The church’s answer all 
through the ages has been an echo of 
Peter’s: “We must obey God rather than 
man.” 


The Christian, then, recognized a high- 
er authority than that of the government, 
and there are times when his conscience 
will compel him to withhold his obe- 
dience from the latter, and to suffer the 
consequences of such disobedience, even 
though it be the cross—as did Jesus him- 
self. But one must make very sure that 
it is indeed the will of God that calls 
him to disobey. The fact that Jesus coun- 
selled submission to a tyrannical and 
unpopular government, as later did Paul 
and Peter, would indicate that unpopular 
decisions and unwise laws must be ac- 
cepted, under protest it may be, unless 
there are compelling reasons to the con- 
trary. This is particularly true in a de- 
mocracy, where the way of redress is 
always open. 

Peter not only rejected the authority 
of the Sanhedrin—he followed his bold 
statement of policy with a repetition of 
his charge that the rulers of his nation 
had slain the Messiah. 

No wonder the Sanhedrin was enraged. 
“When they heard this they were en- 
raged and wanted to kill them.” From 
the standpoint of the Jewish rulers the 
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apostles’ declaration was subversive 
of the foundations of the state; they 
could not overlook this threat to their 
sovereignty, any more than could a mod- 
ern state under similar circumstances. 
Che Pharisees, however, refused to sup- 
port the Sadducees in their desire to de- 
stroy the apostles. ‘They were much near- 
er the people than the Sadducees, and, 
so far, had not risen in opposition to the 
Christian church. They opposed Jesus 
vecause of his disregard of the Mosaic 
law, but did not find the same fault with 
Jesus’ followers. Gamaliel, their spokes- 
man on this occasion, was one of their 
most celebrated rabbis. He urged the 
court not to act hastily on this occasion. 
Other Messianic movements had ap- 
peared in recent years, and had come to 
naught. If this movement was from man, 
it would come to the same end; if per- 
hance it came from God, they would 
regret their hostile action. 

Some scholars think Luke errs here in 
his reference to Theudas. According to 
Josephus, the well-known Jewish his- 
torian, Theudas rebelled against Rome 
some years after this date. But perhaps 
Josephus himself was inaccurate, or per- 
haps there were two men of the same 
name. As A. T. Robertson says: Jose- 
phus gives us an account of four men 
named Simon who followed each other 
within forty years, and of three named 
Judas within ten years who were all in- 
stigators of rebellion. If the same Theu- 
das is meant then either Josephus or 
Luke (Gamaliel) has the wrong his- 
torical order. In that case one will credit 
Luke or Josephus according to his esti- 
mate of the two as reliable historians. 

The Judas to whom reference is made 
led a very serious rebellion against Rome 
in A.D. 6. The revolt was put down with 
extreme cruelty. Three thousand men 
were crucified, and left with their flesh 
to rot as a grisly warning of what hap- 
pened to people who dared to rebel against 
the might of Rome, and Sepphoris, the 
second city in Palestine which had served 
as the center of the revolt, was completely 
wiped from the map. 

But what are we to think of Gamaliel’s 
counsel? Theodore Ferris in the Jnter- 
preter’s Bible refers to him as the person- 
ification of the elder statesman. His 
counsel is one of wise restraint. He says: 

“He is a perfect instance of the moder- 
ating influence of the judicial mind. Gam- 
aliel and his kind might be called the 
well-balanced people. They see both sides 
of a situation. They are able to stand 
apart from it and look at it with dispas- 
sion. . . . There are times when such a 
policy looks very much like appeasement. 
It often is the easiest way out—to do noth- 
ing. But there are other times when it is 
the only thing to do, for the simple reason 
that God has not yet made his way clear.” 

There is truth in what Dr. Ferris says, 
of course. Perhaps all of us have been too 
hasty in our condemnation of new move- 
ments when we would have done better 
to recall Gamaliel’s blunt warning: “You 
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might even be found opposing God.” Are 
we actually open to the possibility of 
God’s working in new ways, through new 
movements that we are inclined to oppose 
simply because they are new and offensive 
to our sense of propriety? It is a ques- 
tion we might well ask of ourselves again 
and again. 

But the time comes when a man must 
decide, get off the fence, abandon his 
attitude of neutrality, take his stand for 
or against. And the difficulty with Gama- 
liel was that he never abandoned his 
judicial attitude, and so in the end cast 
his vote against the greatest religious 
movement of his time and of all time. 
Perhaps Archbishop Temple was right 
when he wrote: 

“We are all familiar with the contrast 
in the Book of the Acts between the wise 
and dignified Gamaliel and the hot-headed 
young Saul of Tarsus (a pupil of Ga- 
maliel, who did not believe that a man 
should remain neutral when confronted 
by a great spiritual challenge). Gamaliel 
is a great religious teacher, and, confront- 
ed with the most searching challenge that 
ever came to such a man, his advice is to 
let it alone and see what happens: if God 
is in the new movement, they cannot re- 
sist it: if he is not, it will collapse. So 
wise! So pious! and so completely lack- 
ing in sense of responsibility. It was 
Gamaliel’s plain duty to make up his 
mind whether the movement was of God 
or not. ... We only hear now of Gamaliel 
because of that one instance of pious fu- 
tility. But Saul of Tarsus, who breathed 
out threatenings and slaughter, became 
the founder of churches all around the 
Aegean Sea, the greatest missionary in 
history and inaugurator of Christian the- 
ology. And so we want people who are 
ready to make adventure.” (The Church 
Looks Forward.) 

There are many movements now which 
appeal for men’s support. Some of these 
movements are good, others are not good. 
And we must decide for these movements 
or against them. When such great issues 
are at stake, we dare not remain neutral. 
The attitude of Gamaliel is not to be 
admired or imitated. It is better to be 
like Paul, and give oneself to the best 
one knows, even though there may be 
occasional mistakes. 


Willing to Hazard All 

Faced by two alternative proposals, the 
Sanhedrin reached a compromise. They 
beat the apostles and charged them not 
to speak in the name of Jesus and let 
them go. 

The beating to which they were sub- 
jected was no light punishment; it was 
a cruel ordeal and excruciatingly painful, 
and the humiliation was as keen as the 
pain. The apostles however departed 
from the presence of the Council, rejoic- 
ing that they were counted worthy to suf- 
fer dishonor for the Name, and every day 
in the Temple (publicly—in spite of the 
Sanhedrin’s reiterated injunction) and at 
home (privately) they ceased not to teach 
and to preach Jesus as the Christ. 

Such was the attitude of the apostles 
in the face of persecution. It was to 


become the typical attitude (cf. Romans 
5:3; 1 Peter 4:12-13). 

In the year A.D. 64, thirty years and 
more after the incident recounted in Acts, 
a great persecution broke out against the 
Christians in Rome. At this time, or 
shortly thereafter, it became a capital 
crime to confess the name of Jesus, and 
this remained the law for nearly three 
hundred years, when Christianity finally 
became the religion of the Roman Em- 
pire. Many Christians were called upon 
to suffer for Christ in this period. Not 
all suffered in the spirit of these early 
disciples. Some few denied Christ and 
others went into hiding until the wave 
of persecution had subsided. But many 
faced suffering, torture, and even death 
in the same exalted spirit. 

Toward the end of the second century 
the churches of Vienne and Lyons in 
Southern France wrote to the other Chris- 
tian churches an account of the perse- 
cution which had broken out against the 
Christians of that city. After describing 
the cruel sufferings to which the little 
group of martyrs were subjected, they 
came to the death of Blandina, a slave 
girl: She was weak in physique, and her 
mistress, also among the martyrs, feared 
lest this weaken her testimony. But in 
the end it was Blandina who did the 
most to sustain and encourage the rest. 
As the letter of the churches of Vienne 
and Lyons (in Southern France) describe 
it: 

“For when we were all in fear, and her 
mistress according to the flesh, herself 
a combatant among the martyrs, was in 
agony lest Blandina should not be able 
from weakness of body even to make her 
confession boldly, she was filled with so 
much power that even those who tortured 
her in relays in every way from morning 
until evening were faint and weary. In- 
deed they themselves confessed that they 
were beaten, having no longer any more 
that they might do to her, wondering that 
she remained alive, all her body being 
broken and torn, and testifying that one 
kind of torture, let alone so many and so 
grievous, was enough to release her soul. 
But the blessed woman, as a noble athlete, 
renewed her strength in her confession, 
and it was refreshment and peace and 
freedom from pain amid her sufferings to 
repeat, ‘I am a Christian, and there is no 
evil among us.’ ”’ 

Finally, all the rest of the company, 
faithful to the end, were dispatched. “The 
blessed Blandina, last of all,” the ac- 
count continues, “like a noble mother 
that has encouraged her children and 
sent them before her, crowned with vic- 
tory, to the King . . . hastened towards 
them, rejoicing and triumphing in her 
departure, as though she were called to 
a marriage supper, instead of being 
thrown to the beasts.” 

Not all Christians faced martyrdom in 
such a spirit. Some under threat of suf- 
fering renounced their faith. Others fled 
till the danger was past. But a great 
many met death joyfully. It was this fact 
which enabled Tertullian to write: ‘The 
blood of the martyrs has become the seed 
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BOOK NOTES 








From Harper's winter list 
prices) : 

The Recovery of Purpose, Emile Cailliet 
of the Princeton Seminary faculty, No- 
vember, $3.50. 

| Book of Everyday Prayers, William 
Barclay of Scotland, January, $2.50. 

Kvangelical Sermons of Our Day, An- 
drew W. Blackwood, November, $5.95. 

Reasons for Faith, John H. Gerstner, 
Pittsburgh-Xenia faculty, February, 
$4. 


(probable 


: ee 

PREPARING FOR THE MINISTRY. By 
Charles F. Kemp. The Bethany Press, St. 
Louis, Mo., 128 pp. $1.50, paper. 

This book is more interesting and use- 
ful than either its title suggests or its size 
would indicate. It is not a guide for those 
who are looking at the ministry as a pos- 
sible choice among other vocations; rather 
it is a manual that denotes the questions 
1 man must put to himself after he has 
decided for the ministry. It sets forth 
certain criteria by which a student’s mo- 
tivation may be assessed and the impli- 
cations of his choice understood and eval- 
uated. Some students select the ministry 
without any clear knowledge of what a 
“call” is by definition or what it may 
mean in practice. Others are unaware of 
the varied ministries that are to be avail- 
able in the church of tomorrow and are 
therefore under the illusion that only cer- 
tain exceptional gifts will meet the neces- 
sary requirement. Here are chapters to 
indicate the nature of the various avail- 
able ministries, how to plan one’s aca- 
demic program for them, and what are 
the spiritual requisites to fructify them. 

Ministers should put this manual in 
the hands of young men who have de- 





of the church.” A church that faced 
persecution in such a spirit could not be 
destroyed. New converts were won by 
the steadfastness with which believers 
in Christ faced the utmost of human pain 
and suffering. The reference in Acts 4:41- 
2 to the apostles’ attitude toward persecu- 
tion is one of the great passages disclos- 
ing the secret of the church’s power. 

Perhaps now we should face the ques- 
tion with which we began—To whom is 
our supreme allegiance given? Under 
what circumstances ? 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 


sion of Education, National Council of Churches Scrip 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 


CLASSIFIED 


RATES—Up to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%; 12 insertions, 20%. 











FOR SALE 





FOR SALE. MONTREAT, N. C. “Hutton 

Cottage,” 4 bedrooms, 2% baths, den, 
living, dining, kitchen, 2 car garage with 
servants quarters. Choice location. Write: 
Mrs, C. S. Sentell, Minden, La. 
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cided for the ministry or they may use 
it to advantage in counselling. 

DoNALD MACLEOD. 
Princeton, New Jersey. 


Theirs Is the Kingdom. Jack M. Mac- 
Leod. Westminster Press, Philadelphia, $3. 

The Amazing Results of Positive Think- 
ing. Norman Vincent Peale. Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., N.Y. $3.50. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


Putting Your Faith to Work. John A. 
Redhead. Abingdon Press, Nashville, Tenn. 
$2. 

Yearbook of American Churches—1960. 
Office of Publication & Distribution, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, N. Y. $5.95. 

Assurances of Life Eternal. Margaret E. 
Burton. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., Inc., N. Y. 
$3.50. 

Isaiah Speaks. S. Paul Schilling. Thom- 
as Y. Crowell Co., N. Y. $3. 

God in the Space Age. Martin J. Heinec- 
ken. John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. $3.50. 

The Piebald Standard. Edith Simon. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. $5. 

The Bitter Fruit of Kom-Pawi, Taiwon 
Koh. John Winston Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
$3.50. 

Jeremiah. Walter Harrelson. 
Press, Philadelphia. $1, paper. 

The Almost Chosen People. William J. 
Wolf. Doubleday & Co., N. Y. $3.95. 

The Nature and Authority of the Bible. 
Raymond Abba. Muhlenberg Press, Phila- 
delphia. $4.50. 

From Pagan to Christian. Lin Yutane. 
World Publishing Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


ee £ 
5.00, 


Judson 


It’s Good to be Alive. Roy Campanella. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. $4.50. 

The Epistle to the Philippians. F. W. 
Beare. Harper & Bros., N. Y. $3.50. 

The Pressure of Our Common Calling. 
W. A. Visser ’t Hooft. Doubleday & Co., 
N. Y. $2.50. 

Man and the Incarnation. Gustaf Win- 
fren. Muhlenberg Press, Philadelphia. 
$3.75. 

Readings in the Psychology of Religion. 
Edited by Orlo Strunk, Jr. Abingdon Press, 
Nashville, Tenn. $4.50. 





Christmas Gifts 
that inspire... 


A POCKET PRAYER BOOK, 
WHITE DELUXE EDITION, by 
Ralph S$. Cushman, contains 
prayers, quotations and 
poems. White imitation 
leather with gold edges, 
gold stamping. Vest pocket 
size, 144 pages. 75¢ 


YOUTH AT PRAYER, 
by Harold and Dorothy 
Ewing, especially prepared 


prayers and prayer-helps 
for youth. 3 x 5 inches, 
bound in imitation blue 


leather. 75¢ 


THE FAMILY AT PRAYER, 
special introduction _ by 
Hazen G. Werner, compiled 
by Abigail G. Randolph. 
Prayers for every member 
of the family and for every 
family occasion. 128 pages, 
blue binding. 75¢ 





Each book listed above 75¢, $7.50 a dozen (can 
be an assorted group). Name inscribed on 
cover 50¢ each. Send also for a complete 
Christmas catalog. Order NOW from 


OGhs Uys? ioom_ 


The World’s most widely used 
devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue Nashville, Tenn. 





It matters 
to Me! 


I'm just an average church mem- 
ber. | don’t teach in the Sunday 
school, but | know it makes a 
difference to me—to the entire 
church—what 
church’s educational 
It’s important for children to be 
brought up in 
youth to be challenged by a vi- 
tal religious experience. And it's 
essential for adults to keep on 
studying and growing spiritual- 
ly, too. Our church can only be 
His church if we all follow after 
our Saviour and learn from Him 


in our 
program. 


happens 


the faith—for 


as His disciples did. Our church 
needs the best educational pro- 
gram we can provide. 


Our Presbyterian literature provides a sound basis 
for a vital educational ministry in the local church. 
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BOX 1176, RICHMOND 9, VIRGINIA 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 


Presbyterian, U. S. 

William R. Klein, Black Mountain, N. 
C., will become pastor of the Oakland 
Avenue church, Rock Hill, S. C. 

Logan V. Cockrum, formerly of Refugio, 
Texas, has become associate director of 
the Presbyterian, U. S., guidance program 
in the Board of Christian Education, 
Richmond, Va., succeeding Wesley S. 
Simons who is now teaching at Western 
Illinois University. 

Stewart M. McMurray has become pas- 
tor of the First church, Hinton, W. Va., 
and the Lowell church, following a year 
of graduate study at Union Seminary, 
Va. 

John |. Prather, formerly of Jackson, 
Ky., has become pastor of the Oak Grove 
church, Hillsboro, W. Va. 

Robert B. Brannon, Jr., from Ennis, 
Texas, to Westminster church, 1706 Euclid 
Ave., Lawton, Okla., Nov. 1. 

Robert J. Sebesta, from Rocksprings, 
Texas, to Box 213, Portland, Texas. 

Emmett M. Goetschius, from Belle 
— Va., to 33 Broadway, Frostburg, 
Md. 

John McSween, from Columbia, S. C., 
to Box 154, Clinton, S. C., Nov. 15. 

E. Joseph Hulse, from Charleston, W. 
Va., to 4264 Four Pole Rd., Huntington, 
W. Va. 

Perry P. Dawson, from Angleton, Texas, 
to Box 412, Pleasanton, Texas. 

Edward A. McLeod, from Morven, N. C., 
to Box 397, Lawrenceburg, Tenn. 

Curtis F. Crowther, Jr., from Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., to 1112 S. Jefferson Ave., 
Huntington, W. Va. 

J. W. Allen, from San Rafael, Calif., to 
112 N. Randolph St., Pleasant Hill, Mo. 








United Presbyterian, USA 

James W. Clarke, professor of hom- 
iletics at Princeton Seminary, has ac- 
cepted a call to the Second church, Rich- 
mond, Va., effective Jan. 1. 

Robert James St. Clair, from Cleveland, 
Ohio, to 958 Oakland Ave., Akron 10, 
Ohio. 

Dirk Henry Middents in retiriag and 
moving from Kissimmee, Fla., to 1060 
Mary Jane Lane, Dunedin, Fla. 

H. Vincent Wright, from College Cor- 
ner, Ohio, to Box 257, Iberia, Ohio. 

G. Raymond White, from Fowler, Calif., 
to Apt. 11, 2527 Dwight Way, Berkeley 4, 
Calif. 

Emery W. Luccock, has retired after 
serving as chaplain at the University of 
Pittsburgh, and Addison H. Leitch, former 
president of Pittsburgh-Xenia Seminary is 
serving as visiting chaplain until a suc- 
cessor is named. 

Alexander Turco, from West Pittston, 
Pa., to 17 Rocklyn Ct., Corte Madera, 
Calif. 

Harold K. Justesen, from Clifton, N. J. 
to the Plains, Pa., and Inkerman churches. 

Gerald Hollingsworth, from Waynes- 
burg, Pa., to the Edgewood church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


C. Biddle Foster, formerly of Pitts- 





University of DUBUQUE 
Intellectually Vigorous . . Consciously Christian 
Fully Accredited College of 
Liberal Arts and Theological Seminary. 
In its Second Century ef Service. Under Aus- 
pices of the United Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
WRITE: Admissions Department, University 
of Dubuque, Dubuque, Iowa 








burgh, Pa., now serves the Elizabeth, Pa., 
church. 

1. Roy Hollenbeck, a layman, 1527 E. 
McCarty St., Jefferson City, Mo., has be- 
come assistant to the executive for stew- 
ardship, evangelism and men’s work in 
the Synod of Missouri. 

Christian E. Hauer, Jr., formerly of 
Nashville, Tenn., has become chaplain 
at Westminster College (Mo.) and assist- 
ant professor of Bible. 

Norman G. Webster, formerly of the 
Gibson Heights church, St. Louis, Mo., 
is now assistant pastor of the West 
church in the same city. 

Bert L. Faison, Jr., recently an Army 
chaplain in Germany, now serves the St. 
Andrews church, St. Louis, Mo. 

Lawrence M. Gill, from Clinton, Mo., 
to the First church, Kirksville, Mo. 

William C. Porter, from Osceola, Mo., to 
Ozark, Mo. 

H. Bovard Cox, 3d, from Farmington, 
Mo., to the First church, Hannibal, Mo. 

Edwin H. Aspinwall, from Los Angeles, 
Calif., to Santa Barbara, Calif., where he 
is engaged in the organization of a new 
church. 

Roger W. Hillis, formerly of Idyllwild, 
Calif., now serves Westminster church, 
Temple City, Calif. 

Jack I. Dewey, from San Diego, Calif., 
to the Acton, Calif., and Littlerock, Calif., 
community churches. 

Stanley F. George, from La Crescenta, 
Calif., to the Kenoga Park, Calif., First 
church. 

Ernest N. Greenlund, from Havre, 
Mont., to the First church, Burbank, Calif. 

Joseph McNeill, formerly a missionary 
to West Africa, and more recently of the 
Commission on Ecumenical Mission and 
Relations, Chicago, now serves the Idyll- 
wild, Calif., church. 

J. Wendell Beck, formerly of the Red- 
lands, Calif., First church, is taking a 
year of graduate study at San Francisco 
Seminary. 

DEATHS 


Harmon S. Davis, of the administrative 
staff of Johnson C. Smith University, 
Charlotte, N. C., died Oct. 9. For many 
years he was head of the Mary Potter 
School in Oxford, N. C. 


UNION SEMINARY, N. Y. 
U Hla Bu of Rangoon, chairman of the 


Burma Christian Council since 1952, will 
be the Henry W. Luce visiting professor 
of World Christianity at Union Seminary, 
N. Y. during the current academic year. 


NCC ADDRESS 

Units of the National Council of 
Churches moving this month to the 
Interchurch Center, 475 Riverside Dr., 
New York 27, should have mail sent in 
the name of the unit or staff in the NCC. 


CAMPUS SERVICES 

J. Robert Nelson, professor of theology 
and dean of the divinity school at Vander- 
bilt University, will be the speaker dur- 
ing the Oct. 26-28 religious evaluation 
program at Southwestern at Memphis. 

Robert W. Cousar, Jr., Charlotte, N. C., 
led the recent Christiam Emphasis Week 
at East Carolina College, Greenville, N.C. 


SCHOOLS OF R. E. 


At the Dec. 29-30 meeting of the Ameri- 
ean Association of Schools of Religious 
Education in Cincinnati, Ohio, the key- 
note address will be made by the presi- 
dent, Patrick H. Carmichael, recently re- 
tired dean of the Presbyterian School of 
Christian Education, now at Princeton 
Seminary. His topic is, “Building a Bridge 
of Understanding Between the Minister 
and the Director of Christian Education.” 
Another major talk, by Methodist Wayne 
Lindecker, deals with “Status of Directors 
of Christian Education.” 


DULLES DAUGHTER 

Lillas (Mrs. Robert) Hinshaw, daughter 
of the late Secretary of State, John 
Foster Dulles, has received her license to 
preach in the United Presbyterian 
Church, USA. The mother of four chil- 
dren, she was a 1958 graduate of Union 
Seminary, New York. Now 44, she is a 
member of the Madison Avenue church 
of New York. 


DCEs 


Helen T. Vass, formerly director of 
Christian education in Homestead, Fla., 
is now serving as acting secretary of the 
Presbyterian, U.S., Board of Women’s 
Work, 341-A Ponce de Leon Ave., N.E., 
Atlanta 8, Ga. 

Kathryn Summers, from Auburn, Ala., 
to director of Christian education in the 
First church, Charlottesville, Va. 
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Red Springs, North Carolina 
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Dr. Marshall Scott Woodson, President 


Write for information 
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sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. 
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